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Genuine Effects of Christianity upon the Heart and Con- 
duct of its sincere Professors. 


[From Letters to a Friend, by Olinthus Gregory, LL. D.] 


ACTANTIUS, an ancient father of the church, in one of 
4 his appeals to the adversaries of true religion, drew a bold, 
but not unfaithful, picture of the genuine effects of the gospel 
upon the heart and conduct of sincere Christians. ‘ Give 
ue, (says he,) a man who is choleric, abusive in his language, 
healstwong, and unruly; and with a few words, (the words of 
God) he shail be rendered gentle as a lamb. Give mea 
greedy, avaricious, cluse-fisied man, and I will presently re- 
Wa him to you uw generous creature, freely bestowing his mo- 
ney by handfuls. Give mea cruel, blood-thirsty wretch, in- 
sautly his ferocity shall be transformed into a truly mild and 
merciful disposition. Give me an unjust man, a foolish man, 
asinful man; and on a sudden he shall become honest, wise, 
and virtuous In one laver, (the laver of regeneration) all 
his wickeduess shall be washed away. So great is the efficacy 
of divine wisdom, that when once admitted into the human 
heart, it expels folly, the parent of all vice; and in accom- 
ishing this great end, there is no occasion far any expense 
of books, and deen and long study or meditation. ‘The bene- 
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fit is conferred gratuitously, easily, expeditiously; provid 
the ears and the heart thirst after wisdom. Did any, o; od 
any of the h athen philosophers accomplish such importa 
perposes as this?” 

‘ibis language of the Christian Cicero, (as he was usu 
denominated) conveys no vain and empty boast; nor dogs 
under pretext of exalting religion, insult and wu: UM ple py 
reason and philosophy. The effects here ascribed to telizy 
have been ftrequéntly produced by it, and will always be j 
duced when it is allowed its genuine and complete oper 
Ane dl with respect to the suppos« di insult offered to reas 
the: » be no such thing, uniess that be an insult to reas 
wi ‘ich 1 renders its real natare palpable, and guards against ty 
abuse of it while it teaches its proper use. Reason has ke 
termed, and not improperly, “ the eve of the soul:” forasiy 
eye cannot see without ligit,so 1 either can reason know wit 
outinstruction. The progress of mankind in learning andy 
r, by groping, by feelin 





ence has been made, strictly spei 
vue truth after another, and adding it to the general sta 
except, indeed, when some grand discoveries have been sint 
at Once in a century, or peshaps less, by the force of genw 
but even these, whatever benefits may have resulted trom the 
have not been discoveries of such truths of propositions 
nie carte gr in revealed religion. Reason can no mors 
struct itself, because it knows by instruction, than the eye ¢ 
give light to itself, because it sees by the light. This obser 
tion applies pec ulia ly to religious matters; and you may sil 
jufer from it, that “ a man may as well take a view of tig 
upon earth ina dark night, by the light of his own eye,aspt 
tend to discover the things of Heaven, in the night of nalit 
by the light of reason.” Upon these points, says a very poi 
ful reasoner, Bishop Horsley, “ the evidence of holy seripiat 
is, indeed, the only thing that amounts tu proof. The “ 
that reasoning can do, is to lead to the disce very, and byG 





race, to the ‘humb! le acknowledeement, of the weaikne 
+ 


insufficiency of reason; to resist her encroachments upont 
1 cast com 


province ol faith; to silence her obj clions, and 
imaginations, and prevent the innovations ana refinemenls ! 
philosophy and vain deceit.” 

‘Tbe grand attributes of reason are, its cop ibility of recelt 


4 1 ? ! 3 hat 
ing, and, when properly disciplined, of retaining, whalers 
communicated to it, and iis power of discriminating, WO 
has suitable data, between truth and fal ehood, or betwee 
i and want of fitness to secomplish certain purposes. © 
these attributes are possessed in the highest periectiol, } 
ie - + & the f our standing 
ns ul ¢ i st, the eyes oF our UnGCISaE 
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of the | glory of our inheritance in the saints, and what is the 
exceedi ng greatness of bis power toward us who believe.” 
Now, if these faculties of the soul be duly exercised, it will be 
seen that the religion of Jesus Christ is all it professes to be, 
aad is capable of effecting all that its advocates ascribe to it; 
that it is conformable to the highest reason, and is, therefore, 
deserving of ae warmest admiration, and the most cordial re- 
cepui on. The 
ably to the aaah ation and perfection of our noblest faculties; 


eligion we are taught in the gospel leads inevit- 


it requires us to use the things of this life as in reason they 
oug sht to be used, to cherish such tempers and dispositions as 
are the g zlory of intelligent creatures, to avoid such conduct as 
would degrade and de base our nature , to walk in such wisdom 
as exalts our character, to practise such piety as will raise ug 
above the world, and elevate us to God. 

His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 


And bids earth roil, nor feels her idle whirl.” 
YouNG. 


FASHIONS FOR ALAY, 1814. 
[From Ia Belle Assemblee.] 
DINNER DRESS. 


” pts principal novelty of this dre 


Freneh braces: they form the shape in the most exqui- 
i 


ss consists in the improved 
we aud becoming wanner, and give quite a new effect to the 
hgure. Such of our fair readers as are adepts in the mystery 
of the toile t, are aware how much elegence m Ly be given to 
the figure by a dress cut so as to display its symmetry, and we 
must say that in our © pinion the Preach braces are decidedly 
saperior to any thing of ihe kind that has ever been introduce d 
lor setting off the shape to advantage; they give au ease, a 
grace to the form, which our fair readers cannot have an ade- 
quate idea of without seeing them eon. They are worn in all 
the fashionable colours of the month, but they are made gene- 
ally in moss silk. The lightness and richness of this ele egant 
and delicate aiticle, as well as i's vivid and beautiful baes, ren- 
der it the most appro priate material tha can be used tor pure 
poses of this kind. ‘The braces are worn over a round dress 
of fine India » vuslin, the skirt ornamented with a double row 
of ttimming, and finished in a vé ry novel and tasteful style. 
The sleeve is very short vale fu i], andthe bottom of it, as well 
#6 the bosom o/ the dress, finished with a lig it and very ele- 
4A2 gant 
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gant trimming. Head-dress a simply elegant cap of phi 
lace, ornamented with French roses. Whiie kid slippers ax 
gloves. Necklace, earrings, and bracelets of pearl, 


PROMENADE DRESS, 


Round dress of pomona-green poplin, trimmed in a siyleg 
uncommon novelty and taste. The body is made ina pe 
liarly becoming manner, the back plain at top, is drawn in wid 
aslight fulness at the bottom of the waist, which displays th 
sha)e to the utmost advantage. The frout and sleeves are w 
commonly tasteful, A white body, fiuished with a triple fr 
of lace or work, is partially displayed, and gives a very ligh 
appeatance to the diess. Bonnet of green moss silk, om 
mated with a plume of white feathers, and green and whie 
plaid ribband, which ties it under the chin. This bonnet, whe 
is peculiarly becoming, is just enough in the French style» 
give an air of uncommon smartness to a pretty figure. P 
rasol and shoes to correspond with the dress. White li 
gloves. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


The head-dress most generally worn is the Angouleme b» 
net, composed of white thread net, and irimimed with whit 
Jace; the form of this bonnet is nearly similar to Mrs. Bel 
improved French bonnet ; its shape is formed by the substan 
with which it is drawn, but what that substance is we dow 
kuow; there are three lacings in the middle of the crown, for 
at the sides, and four in the front, and each of these is om 
mented with a fill of rich lace; it is tied under the chin bys 
small white lace handkerchief, and ornamented in front by tw 
or ihree lilies tied together by a ribband to correspond wi 
the lining of the pelisse. 

Lace mantles, silk manitlets, spensers, Xc. continue to & 
worn by many elegantés, but as they present noihing of 0 
velty, any description of them is unnecessary. 

White lace speuseis lined with coloured sarsnet, are in the 
highest estimation in the carriage costume ; there Is great 
rey in then form, but the one distinguished as the Prine 
Charlotte of Wales’s, is, we think, much superior to the othe 
in: legance ; it is composed of white spotied lace, let 10 ¥i 
full to a rich narrow letting-in lace; the back 1s very broat 
the waist very short, and there is no collar to the spenser, 
is there any thing worn round the throat; the cape 's com 
posed cf a piece of lace of a very elegant patter), aud 
which appea:s to us to have been wove for a small upp 


ay gg he ends, which a 
itis fastened as far as the shoulders, and the ends, whi le 
neary 
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THE 


nearl¥ three half quarters long, hang loose down the front. 





The sleeve, which 1s extremely long and wide, is let in in the 
sane style as the body. This spenser is lined with various co- 
lours, but green, celestial blue, straw, and wild rose colour, are 
most predominant in sarsnets, but in our opinion it is most ele- 
gant when lined with white sacin, 

Short pelisses, or as we heard a lady the other day style 
them, pelissets, of slight coloured sarsnet, rimmed with wl hite 
lace, or moss silk, and made withou! lining, are next In estima- 
tion for the carriage costume. They are made from half a 
quarter to a quarter of a yard shorter ‘than the dress. 

The new moss silk trimming is most in estimation, on straw- 
coloured sarsmet; this trimming is universally admired, not 
only for trimming, but for head-dresses, tor which its light- 
ness, richness, and beautiful soitness, give it a decided supe- 
jority to any other material, 

Very small searfs of French silk, and larger ones of French 
lace, are also in high estimation in the cari ige costume. We 
have also observed, upon some elegantés, “sunall squares of 
theead net, embroidered round in wie ‘ths of flowers in coloured 
alk, which had a very elegant etlect. 


The bead-dresses worn in the carriage costume are various ; 
moss silk is unquestionably the highest in estimation for hats 


and bonnets; uext to it an intermisxture of white satin and 
ciip is thought very genteel, We saw the other day one 
which we understood was jusi fiuished for the Princess Mary ; 
the sha; e was DelWeen a collage and a French bounet; it was 
composed of white satin byassed and clip, the middle of the 
crown was chip, and round ita byas piece of satin better than 
anailin breadth; three rows done in this manner formed the 
ciown, and three more the front, but we must observe that on 
each row was placed a roll of narrow blue ribband, and the 
int was edged with chip and a roll of ribbane; it was fined 
with blue, ornamented with blue ribband and flowers, and tied 
io with ribband to correspond. ‘This bonnet is in a siyle of 
elegant simplicity, which we think will render it a favourite 
during the whole summer. 

We have also observed a bonnet nearly similor in its form, 
composed of white moss silk, with intecemingled pofiings of 
white satin, the patting wreathed with white silk cord; the 
fontand the edge of the crown is finished with a puffing ; 


Hout ined with white sarsnet: a bunch of Guernsey white 
loses and white stiines, finish this lady like bonnet, which, for 
ligh bess, Clegance, aud stumpiicity, may vie with any nat is 
Worn, : s : * 


ln the morning c ostume, French cambric, jaccenet mustin, 
French Washing sitks (we meu those s siped sa shades), and 
Lrish poplins, are all in high estimation, We cuaceive that 
white 
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white is, however, the most elegant and appropriate for dul 
bille at this season. ’ 

‘Lhe dress which we are about to describe is, in our OPinig 
the most elegant novelty of the mouth. Skirt, a wali 
length, one all round tue boitom with work letin, in ogg 


of nearly balf a quaiter in depth; chemiset body, very she 
in the waist, tet id in the back, and made up to the throat, ; 
withouta coliar; the body and front of the dress whichis oy 


before, are finished with three rows of pointed work to cond 
spon | with the gores at bottom, which is PUL OD ID a most pl 
vel style; it forms a very handsome full tippet bebind, al 
finishes the dress very eleg otly in front. Plain long ster 
not confined at the wrist, but worked to correspond; the toy 
is tastefully ornamented with gores of work to COrtespont 
with those at the bott« m of the skirt. In thin » Jacconet mos 
this dress would be truly elegant, but when the maieriaka 
thicker, the effect is rather heavy 3 itis, however, UingNestiog 
ably novel end highly fashionable. 

The materials of dinner dresses vary almost as much ashe 
mo ning costume. Shaded French silks are worn indiscrith 
nately for dishabille; and for dianer parties, the slight Free 
silks worked in the loom, and whieh, by the bye, is an init 
tion of the brocade of our grandmothers, are also in bighe 
timation for dinner dress; but muslin is, upen the whole, m 
ther more prevalent than silk. Frocks are entirely explode 
gowns are all made full in the back, the fronts vary a go 
deal, but in one respect they are all alike, we mean in displ 


ny the neck as much as possible. 


A RECTORIAL PICTURE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


SVENING had closed in, ere Mr. Grendon regained th 
rectory; a walk after dusk in the month of November, 
when “ drizzly rain did fall,” had noi contributed to harmo 
nize his mind; yet be ente red his house, and with something 
jike an emotion of pleasure glanced at the chee “ful fire whicd 
blazed in his grate. He drew his elbow chair near it, ye 
on bis slippers, yand extended his feet on the fender, that th 
might imbibe a portion of its friendly warmth : he cast his eyts 
around him; every thing wore an appearance of ease, leisure 
and trat iquilli ty, which perfectly accorded with his taste. a : 
lock clicke d in the corner, and the chimes re gu larly piayee 
tha end of the fifteen minutes: his dog ‘Tray sal ia the fron 


of the fire, segacivasly winking, and intently surveying ™ 
glow 
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clowing flames: a cat, many years an inhabitant of t 
tory, lay on the green cushion of the second arm-chair 
pa wish register was placed in the window-seat ; and, as if to 
secure it there, and to . event the prytug eye of curiosity 
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(which might have found out,a “ tale of other times,” which 
she vainly iin agined her grey _" iirsand almost toothless ¢ ums 
would not disc lose), Marg ery, the housekeeper, every morning 
afier breakfast, placed on it the weil polished tea- echest of black 
oak. Mr. Grendon turned bis head behind him; there, oa a 
table, piled up almost to the ceiling (yet safe asif encompassed 
by three-fold locks), were his sermons, his newspapers, his re- 
views, his books; on the mantle-piece, he saw his pipes and his 
tobacco-box. It was enove!—this determined him; he moved 
from his seat, he peevisily articulated, “ Pshaw, it can never 
do,” when M irgery entered with the tea. Mr. Grendon dis- 
patched it sooner than usual ; he did not light bis pipe imme- 
diately on its disappearance, as was his custom, but he called 
for his writing implements, and he sat dowo to the (to him 
disagreeable) task of composing a letter. “ [t must be dune,’ 
nid he, as he slowly wiped his spectacles, “ and tie sooner the 
better.” He again looked round the room, while he mattered 
tohimself, “ my dog, and that poor cat would be teized to 
death; the register would be cut to pieces ; the cbhiines of the 
clock would soon be put out of order; my sermons wouid be 
burnt; my tobacco and pipes destroyed. No, no, itcan never do, 
ad the sooner the better;” and he slowly fixed lus spectacles 
ahis nose. The pen required mending; Mr. Grendon bad 
never been a famous pen-inaker; be now made several iltera- 
tions, he frequently tried it on his paper, ‘till at lengih uttering 
a most hearty “ pish!” he rose from his seat, and hastily 
siatching up a large pair of scissars, he used them in forming 
the point of his pea, instead of the instrument generaidy used 
for that purpose. 


~ *& 


a: 


Mr. Grendon folded his letter, directed, and sealed it; and 
maging the bell said, “ Let Lic 
mer's with this letter. 


iard walk over to Mr. Murstt- 


Margery disappeared; she returned again immediately, 
“tis a very wet night, Sir; Dick must be wet if he goes. 
Will not to-morrow morning do? ile shall go as early as you 
” 
please 
“ W ell 


, Well, let it be,” said her master. The parlour door 
was fastened, and no sounds broke on the ear of the rector, 


‘ave Lue mechanical movements of his timeekceper. 


Un- 
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Uncommon Hail-Storm at Calcutta. 


as HIS storm commenced a little after five in the afy 

noon: it was distinguished by the ordinary appearane 
of such convulsions in the atmesphere, and the sound of 4 
thunder, the peals of which were also long continued, appeug 
to indicate that the principal agitation of the elements iq 











place at a consideravle elevation. Shortly after the rain} 
begun to fall pretty heavily, the fall of hail-stones was a 
perceivable, the proportion of which to the rain increased 
pidly for the space of ten minutes or more, when the shox 
became composed entirely of large bail-stones, or rather s 
pieces of ice, and lasted for about ten minutes, after which! 
shifting of the wind from the north-west to the opposite g 
ter, put a speedy termination to. the storm, and the sky had by 
come at six o'clock se:ene, aud comparatively clear, Ty 
hail-stones which feli first were perfectly transparent, exc 
the central part, which appeared spongy and opaque, liketh 
hail of temperate climates, and about ihe same sizemhei 
shape was approaching to oval—their surfaces ivregular—a 
their longest diameters in general nearly two-thirds of an ing 
During the progress of the shower they became larger ina 
more oblong and irregular in shape, and less perfect in tha 
congelation. Some of them were picked up about the tem 
nation of the shower, that were considerably more than ania 
in length. 

« In mentioning such particulars of this unusnal occurrent 
as came under our observation, we wish to recommend itt 
the attention of those who employ their leisure time in invet 
gating the phenomena of nature. Such persons may tiave 
uced other concomitant circumstances, that may serve (0 guilt 
their speculations to the real causes of so sudden a changed 
temperature in the upper regions of the aunosphere, Curltt 
the immediate transmission of the electric fluid throvy 
these regions. It is maintained, we believe, by «i 
tricians, that the electric fluid has no tendency to pie 
mote or to retard congelation, vet we should suppose ls 
it would be difficult to account for the above occurtett 
without admitting its immediate agency. We refrain, hoe 
ever, from hazarding any theories of our own, our desizt 
being merely to excite the meteorologist to inquiries on the 
subject, to which we should have great pleasure 1m affordis 
publicity.” 

These are the reflections of a gentleman accustomed (0 
the climate. Our European philosophers will doubtless cut 
sider this, and similar oceurrences, in reference to their gen 
ral connection with the atmospherical phenomena, whch 
should appear prevail in India, as elsewhere, notwithstands 
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the intense heat of the lower regions of the air. This hail- 
tom accompanied ‘a partial “ north-wester,” on Friday 
storm ¢ 

April 92, 1814. 





ph hl TT 
INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
GLOSSOP 0. MORRIS, COLEMAN, AND OTHERS. 


HIS was an action to recover 6701. for goods sold and de- 
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liveed. ‘The plaintiff was a,wax-chandler, and the de- 
fendants are the proprietors of the little theatre in the Hay- 
market. The goods in question consisted of wax-candles and 
oil, furnished for the purpose of lighting the theatie. The | 
two latter defendants suffered judgementto go by default ; but i 
Mr. Mortis resisted payment, upon the ground that the goods 
in question had not been furnished to the joint order of the 
hree proprietors, in pursuance of the public advertisements 
which were inserted in the Gazette, and exhibited in various paris 
of the theatre, for the information of tradesmen to the theatre. 
His resistance was founded upon the principle, that if it was 
once 10 be admitted, in such a case as the management of a 
public theatre, that ihe order of one partner was to be consi- 
dred as binding onthe other three, the imprudence of one 
wight run all. ‘To prevent this consequence public notice 
had been given, that no debts would be paid which weve not 
contracted under the joint order of Messrs. Morris, Coleman, 
and Winston ; and, as the plaintiff had not thought proper to 
attend to that notice, the consequences, if injurious, ought to 
lion himself. Lt was contended, that Mr. Glossopp, jun. 
wio was called to prove the delivery of the articles in quest:un, 
washeld out to the world as the partner of his father. The 
words “ Glossopp and Son” were over the plaintiff’s door, 
and his son had been universally considered as his partner. 
This being the case, it was submitted that the action should 
have been brought in the name of both, even although the 
deed of partnership had not been executed. A verdict was 
found for the plaintiff, subject to a point reserved, as to the 
partnership between him and hisson. 


-_ 





COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL @% OGLE. 
THIS was a proceeding by fiert facias against Colonel Ogle, 


lo recover 12,2561, due to the War Deparunent, 
4B The 
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The solicitor-general we Colonel Ogle was einployed 
levy men for his Meajesty’s service, and was to receive payimey 
for everv man delivered at Cc hatham barracks. He receigg 
considerable sums, and it became necessary that his accogy 

should be retuned to the secretary at war. It appeared 
th ose accounts delivered in 1800 that there had been ov 
charges, and it was necessary the same should be examinedy 
the secretary at war.’ A bond was consequently entered jn 
by Colonel Ogle, the condition of which was, that three moni 
cr the state of the accouats should be dcclared-by the 
cretary at war, Colonel Oyie should pay the balance, and ify 
did so pay it, all costs and charges for law expenses shoal 

struck off. The charge in the ficri facias was, that bedid a 
pay the balance at the end of 5 months, and all the solicit 
seneral had to do was, merely to read the declaration of La 
Viscount Palmerston, the secretary at war, and claim a verli¢ 
on the defendant’s bond. Tbe learned solicitor then read La 
Palmesston’s declaration, « It staied, that his lordsbip hag 
examined the accounts of John Ogle, esq. relative to monig 
advanced for raising recruits for lis majesty, he found thee 
lance duc to the drawer to be 12,356). and@d. The law expeas 
amounted to 556l. which added to the balance, made 120i 
Js. 8d. 

Mr. Scarlet, for the defendant, wears « that Lord Pe 
merston lind not himself given notice to the defendant, a 
submitted, that notice sent “by any other person was irregua, 

The chief baron was of opinion the notice was good, 

‘The jury found a verdict for the crown to ihe amounte 
12,912). Previous to the trial Mr. rey aoved the court 
se it off upon affidavit, stating, that Mr. Harman, Cola 

Ogle’s attorvey, was ill, and unable to give evidence relating 
items in the accounts. ‘The court did not see ground Ww com 
ply with the motion. 


r\ 
{ 
til 


THE KING @ STEPHEN STOCK GOWER. 


THIS was an issve between the excise and the defendant! 
considerable maltster at Weatherfield, in Essex, tw recover Op 
wards of 7O000l. which he was charged with trauc lulently weep 
ing back, when it was payable for duties on malt, {t wae 
teged that the total of sums so kept back amounted 10 41,000, 
but the crown only sought the sum of 7OOO!. which had bee 
awarded by an inquisition taken at Chelms! ord. 

Vie counsel for the crown contended, that they cou 
by thirty witnesses, consisting of supervisors, ollicers of | 
excise, malt-pealers, and others, that the defendant bf 
private frauds, termed run-wettings, with! held the abo 


jned 3 
in oider to make out the case the witnesses were exall e 


ld shew 
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O ployed 
paymed to the number of days each weighing of malt would require 
® Feveite® through the year upon a fairaverage. It was established at 16 
$ accouu® days, The defendant had taken in some instances 20 and 21 
peared days, and they charged him with ascribing more time to each 
deen OV wetting than belonged to it, and also that more corn had passed 
aud by through these wettings than had paid the duty. Lr was proved 
tered inl that there were such running wettings by most of the excise 
Pe Movi officers; also that a seizure of one fluor of malt ensued; bnt 
YY thewBiwas retarned, and it did not appear that any prosecution fol- 
and if Wi lywed on that occasion. The defendant called about 30 wite 
should Wil nesses to prove that no unfair practice had prevailed in his 
¢ id WH mali-house ; however, the jury having retired near two hours, 
Solicito® fund a verdict for the crown, Damages, 74561. 17s. 

1 of Lal The proceedings in this case commenced oan Monday morn 
a verdi® ing, and it was necessary to adjourn every evening at five 
ead LadBvelock until Saturday. The jury were exhausted, and one of 
p have them, on Friday ‘night, informed the jadge he was so ill he 
O nous h ould not remain longer in the box. It is supposed that 
d thet his decision will check the frauds which have been practised 
expemiBltely in Essex and Norfolk on the excise, to the amount of 
; 12,918 F 300,000). 
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ANTOINE v. SIR J. MORSHEAD. 


THIS was an action against Sir John Mersvead, upon ses 
renal bills of exchange, ainounting to 3t¢7i. drawn by the 
hte Sit F. Morshead, while » detenu at Verdun, and accepted 
his son, the present defendant. The bills were drawn in 
fiwour of a Mr. Estwick and others, and indorsed to the plains 
tifa banker at Verdun. [tc was stated by Mr. Serjeant Best, 
that the bills were drawn for the subsistence of Sir F. Mors- 
head, and discounted by the plaintiff. Mr, Serjeant Vaughan, 
lorthe defendant, contended that the bills were all given upon 
fiing transactions, and to prove the fact, called a Mr. Pres- 
colt, who stated that he was a detenu for [1 years at Verdun, 
that a gaming house was kept there by one Balbe, and that 
the general of the depot, one Vidion, was supposed to share : 
that Vidion extorted large sums from the English ; and an en- 
quiry being ordered into his conduct by the French govern- 
ment, shot himself; with respect to the 2000). bill, he knew 
that Estwick had lost 10.000!. and was threatened with close 
confinement, unless he procured good security ; and that to 
pva part of these debts, Sir F. Morshead gave one of these 
bills for 20001; with respect to the other bills he knew nothing. 
he learned judge held, that if this bill was tainted by being 
piven for a gaming consideration, the plaintiff could not re- 
4+B¢ cover. 
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cover. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff on the other 
bills, amounting to 1125]. and not for the bill for 2000], 





The Maniac of the Forest. 
A TALE; BY MADAME DE STAEL. 


ee time ago, as I was walking in the forest°of Senar, 
my reveries carried me into the thickest part of the woods, 
1 had been overpowered by the brilliancy of the sun’s rays, 
and [ sought out a shade more analogous to my present 
thoughts. i perceived, at a short distance, a woman sleeping, 
My imagination, exalted by several hours of solicitude, caused 
this simple event to have a striking effect; all E saw excited 
emotion, and my softened heart was ready to receive the te 
dcrest impressions. IL drew near to her; her exuberant buit 
shaded a part of her visage, and the elegance of her clothing 
evinced her to be of distinguished rank ; but in her dress thee 
reigned a disorder which so far from owing any thing to an, 
seewed rather to have been thrown on with the most violent 
vgitation. | knew by the form of her face that she was 
young ; but -the blush of the rose, that ornament of the 
spring of life, no longer embellished her features; her bloom 
no more delighted the eye, but the expression of ber counte 
nance seemed its only charm; her beauty appeared to emanate 
from her mind, and penetrated the heart. IL beheld her with 
tender compassion, while her closed eyes seemed yet to ei 
press sorrow, and her sleep seemed more the sinking downol 
nature than real repose. She awoke of herself, for she could 
not sleep long together ; when she beheld me she uttered a 
piercing shriek, seized with haste a thick veil which lay aca 
her, threw it over her face, and moved away. I followed bet. 
“© Madam,” said [, “ inform me, I beseech you, why th 
sight of me should inspire you with terror.”—* Terror!” t 
plied she; “terror; no, it is me, it is not you; but you staf 
you do not run away 5 then you cannot have seep me, — 
“* Pardon me,” said 1, ‘* I was close to you while you slept. 
* Alas!’ replied she, “ since you have seen me, [ know yo 
will goaway. My veil, why was I without it? He then would 
have pitied me; he looks like a person of feeling.”—“ Do 
not deceive yourself, Madam,” said 1; “ you inspire me wil 
the most lively interest.”—* Lt is impossible,” cried she; °" 
is impossible. You do not know that the interest [ inspire’ 
only for a moment, after that every one flies me: during that 
moment of interest I will tell you all.” She then was sileat 
Her veil was not well fastened, and as it fell it discovered he 
face. A total absence of thought now seemed to pluoge 
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intoalong and vague reverie, without any fixed object. The 
potion of her eyes then began to express the returning ideas, 
hut words failed her. She moved her lips, a supernatural 
seemed to chain her tongue, she made useless efforts to 
weak, and all her features were expressive of impatience and 
cf, Yon see,” said she, “ that l think; L weep, but I 
A nnot speak 5 tears will assist and relive me. I know how to 
begin, thou eh I have but one thing, one single thing to say: 
when you have heard that you will know ail about me. Who 
has more than one idea? What is yout s? L feel mine every 
vhere; take it from me: you will then have two, you will be 
more happy, aud [ shall owe you every thing.” 

« Have you, ’ suid [, “ neither friends nor relations to kee p 
you company and console you ?°—** | have parents,” said she, 
« both father and mother ; but] have left them, and you sha u 
hear that [ ought to leave them ”—* Do you not love them :” 
aid]. “ God knows,” cried she, “ how dearly L love them: 
itis for that reason I have quitted them ; tor only to see me is 
agony; yes, yes, and you will feel that presently. If it had 
not been so he would still have loved me ?”?— Ah!” said Ito 
her, “ that man of whom you speak is doubtless a barbarian.” 
“He! how unjust!” cried she; “ it is no fault of his if I 
only inspire horror, My soul, my heart are congenial with 
hisown; he wished tolove me, and I knew not what fatal des 
tiny tore him from me.” “ Did he dislike you?” “ Ob no,” 
replied she, “ that was not exactly known, and it wasall the 
game. When l passed vear him he did not turn away his 
head, but his heart never beat. He answered me, but | saw 
plainly he never understood me. He would stop, but was 
never quite himself. I always found bim kind, and even ten- 
der; but it was for me, not for himself. ya the rest itissimy ply 
this: if | had not this veil on you would go away too 3 fk ri 
amfiightful. 1 did not know it : see now = errors of wome: 
Idid not think they were so senseless. 


power 


Sie then began to laugh, and this fresh proof of derange- 
ment gave me more terror than any thing else: I was prepared 
lor her tears, but this expression of Joy amidst the excess of 
grief was horrible. Her countenance, charming as it was, 
made me fancy L saw a smile on the face of death, and it 
seemed a production of a convulsion of sorrow, succeeded by 
as splenetic j oy yel More tert ble. I sought not to comfort her 
by vain comp! ime ats. Could tL make her « asy by my praises? 
Her madness was in her he art, and my words cx uld not reac 
it, She then held some disjointed couversation, but neverihe 
less free fiom any thing ridiculous; aud in spite of the rapid 


eccaryta of feelings which agitated he r, one single luca 


caused her to wande r, and the privation of € very other proved 
the total loss of reason. 
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“ You pity me,” said she; “ [I see you do, and that com. 
forts me. He pitied me too, [ believe; but that had not the 
same effect, that did not cémfort me. However, I am not sy 
unhappy ; for [ have hopes since I quitted my father’s house, 
since (added she, putting her haad to her heart, and thea to 
her head) .hat the thought of his being here, and her too, [ 
have hopes——” “ Of what ?” said | with energy. “ Ah? 
replied she, “ perhaps you will help ine to hasten it. How did 
it use to be formerly? IL knew once, but | have forgot. What 
must [ du to disengage his mind from this visage, from this 
coumenance which makes every oue fly me? For inyself 
here,” added she, placing ber hand on her heart, “ he will 
Jove, | am sure. If you know a quicker method than mine, 
tell it me, | beseech you.” “ What method do you take;” 
** Every day he hunts on this side of the forest ; L hide myseif 
in a little hut, and see him pass. Then I shun his sight; but 
when I discover that this gives an emotion to my heart which 
seems as if it was parting from my body, then I return here 
daily, Sometimes I think my time is come, for L faint; but] 
come to myself again, and that afflicts me. If you knowa 
quicker way, tellit me. How delighted L shall then be! he 
will then love me! But you do tell me; the time is already 
past ; already you hate me.” 

As she concluded this sentence she burst into tears. EF tried 
to calm her by the most tender avd soothing expressions ; bat 
at that moment the sound of a horn resounded through the 
forest: an universal tremor seized her whole frame: her heart 
was seen to beat violently beneath her garments; sive escaped 
from my feeble hold, and flew with a rapidity almost superna 
tural. ‘* Give me joy,” cried she; “ give me joy of my ewo- 
trons and my raptures; L feel, [ believe, that the momentol 
my deliverance is at hand. This is the day !” 


—_—_— = - . —_—— 


NAVAL ANECDOTE. 





6 es following remarkable circumstance occurred early in 

the present year. The account is related by one of the 
lieutenants of the Leander, and is dated Fayal, January 14. 
“ In search of the American squadron, we saw a large brig the 
other day, when the captain ordered us to draw to, bat uoder 
moderate sail, soas not to shew any particular anxiety, sus 
pecting, from circumstances, she was a British vessel c rptured, 
and being desirous, if she should prove so, of getting hold of 
the American prize-master, by imposing this ship upon him as 
an American frigate, and obtaining information which ober 
wise we might not get. Nothing could have happened better. 
This brig proved to be the John, of Liverpool, lately captured 
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iy the Perry privateer; and the American prize-master, a 
tiue-blooded Yankee, hoisted out his boat, and without any 
hesitation came On board the Leander. Phe moment he got 
ypon deck, le congratulated the ofiicers on the squadron being 
ai sea, and ina situation where they would, as he expressed it, 
joatarnation share of mischief to the English sarpeots, and 
wthe devils game with |heir rag of a flag. He then ob- 
grved, that he knew this ship the moment he saw her, by her 
black painted masts and sides, and the cut of hex sails to be the 
President, as he was in New York just before she sailed ; atter 
these observations, in which the Yankee professed to be very 
sel informed, he walked up to Sir George Coilier, and to the 
atreme amusement of all, making his bow, addressed him as 
ke American Commodore Decateur, reminding him at the 
goetine of having seen him at New York. Sir George 
ugreed 10 all this: when the Yankee presented the John’s 
ts, to shew what she was, aud compluiaed of his crew, 
shich he said, were such a set of vile wutinous sarpents, that 
hislife was in their bands every night, and requested, theres 
je, some of them might be changed for so many of the sup- 
posed President’s crew, and that one ia particular might have 
asecond flogging. All this Sir George promised with great 
gravity should be done, and ordered the first lieutenant to lave 
many men ready in exchange for those complained of. 
“Afier he had no more to tell, Sir George recommended his 
worning to the John, and in great form returned him the 
tip’s papers, wishing him « good voyage, and desiring he 
would not forget io Jet it be known he left Commodore De- 
alearand his squadron well. Jonathan took hisleave with an- 
peutsatisfaction, but when about to quit the Leander, our 
iselieutenant, M’ Dougall, stopped him, and apprised him of 
bis real situation ; for a long time he considered this a joke, 
wut casting an eye upon the English captain’s unilorm, in 
which Sir George Collier then appeared, he became alusost 
frantic with disappoiniment.” 





ANECDOTES. 
{From Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs of his own Times.] 


MONG the most strenous defenders of the first lord of 
44 the admiralty was Lord Mulgrave, a nobleman who en- 
joyed a place at that board. His expedition of discovery to- 
watds the north pole had given him some celebrity; and as he 
was formed on rather a heavy, colossal scale, the opposition, 
to distinguish him from his younger brother, the Hon. Charles 
hipps, who had likewise a seat in the house, denominated 
) him, 
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him “ Ursa Major.” They likewise gave him the nome of 
“ Alphesibzus ;” [ suppose from some fancied analogy be. 
tween him and the awkward imitator of the dancing satyrs, 
commemorated by Virgil in the fifth Eclogue of his Bucolics, 
Lord Mulgrave was distinguished by a singularity of physical 
conformation, having two disti Wet voices, the one strong and 
hoarse, the other weak and querulous ; of both which he og 
casionally availed himself. So extraordinary a circumstance 
probably gave rise to a siory of his having fallen into a diteh 
in a dark night, aud calling for aid in his shrill voice. A coun. 
tryman coming up was about to have assisted him; but Lord 
Mulgrave addressing him in a hoarse ‘one, the peasant im 
mediately exclaimed, “ Oh, if there are two of you in the 
ditch, you may help each other out of 

George Selwyn was a member of the House of Commons 
daring the greater part of Ins life; and down to the year 1780 
he constantly represented Gloucester, near which city he had 
a seat at Matson. He told me, that during the memorable 
siege of Gloucester, undertaken by Cuarles the First, in 1643, 
Charles, prince of Wales, snd James, duke of York, who 
both tn turn aseended he thron 9 bat, who were then boys, Te= 
mained at Matson. And he added, that James the Second, 
afier he came to the crown, used frequently to mention the cit. 
cumstance to his grandfather when be wenttocourt; observing, 
“ My brother and L were generaily shut up in a chamber 6a 
the second floor - Matson, during the day; where you will 
find that we have left the marks of oar confinement, inscribed 
with our knives on the ledges of all the windows.” 

S:twyn possessed infinite wit. He bad indeed succeeded 
Philip, earl of Coesterfield’s reputation for bon mots, most of 
which that then attained to any cclebrity, were attributed to 
him. ‘Their effect, when falling from his lips, became greatly 
nuemented by the listless and drowsy manner in which he wt 
tered them; for he always seemed half asle p: yet the promp- 
tiunde of his rephes were surprising. The k: rieduke of Queens 
bury. who lived in the most intimate friendship with him, told 
me that Selwyn was present ata public dinger with the mayor 
and corporation of Gloucester, 1 the year 1758, when the in- 
teliigence atrivedof ourex pedition, having faded before Roche 





tort. The movor turning to Selwyn, “ You, Sir,” said he, 
* vho are in the ministerial seerets, can no doubt inform us 


i 


of the cause of the misfortune?” Selwyn, though utterly ig- 
ct, vet unable to resist the occasion ol 
nmusing himself at the enquirei’s expence, “ I will tell you in 
confidence the reason, Mr. Mavor,” answered he; “ the fact 
is, that the sealing ladders prepared for the occasion, were 
found on trial to be too short.” ‘The solution, which sug rgested 

sclf to him at the moment, was considered by the mayor te 
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ie perfectly explanatory of the failure, and as such, he commu- 
nicated it to all his friends ; not being aware, though Selwyn 
was, that Rochfort lies on the river Charante, some leagues 
fom the sea shore, and that our troops had never even effected 
shanding on the French coast. leg 

Selwya’s nervous irritability, and anxious curiosity to ob- 
gave the effect of dissolution on men, exposed him to much 
iiicule, not unaccompanied with censure, — He was accused of 
weading all executions ; and sometimes, in order to clude 
mice, in a female dress. I have been assured that in 1756, he 
sat over to Paris, expressly for the purpose of witnessing the 
st moments of Damien, who expired under the most acute 
wnture, for having attempted the life of Louis the Fifteenth. 
Being among the crowd, and attempting to approach too near 
ie scaffold, he was repulsed by one of the executioners ; but, 
wing informed the person, that he had made the journey 
fom London solely with a view to be present at the punish- 
nent and death of Damien, the man immediately caused the 
people to make way, exclaiming at the same time, “ Baites 
ace pour Monsieur. Cest un Anglois, et un Amateur,’ 


ROMAN REMAINS. 





HE curiosity of our local antiquaries has been very much 

excited vy the discovery of many Roman remains, lately 
tomed up by the labourers employed in erecting a malt- house o2 
ihe premisesof Messrs. Sainsbury and Acres, in Walcot-street, 
bith, They consist of fragments of Roman British property ; 
various descriptions of differently coloared glass vessels ; 
f domestic and culinary earthen ware utensils ; together with 
wieral coins ; a tintinnabulum, or little bell; a Roman libra, 
pound weight; some Roman nails; and other articles. 
Fotunately for the admirers of such vestiges of classical an- 
igaity, they have been collected together by Mr. Join Cranch, 
f 5, Queen-street, who, with an activity and perseverance 
highly meritorious, attended the labourers during the progress 
of theirexcavations ; secured most of the articles worthy pre- 
etvation; and bas since assorted and arranged them with 
uch judgement aud discrimina‘ion, for the inspection of the 
crious. There can be little doubt, from the character of 
these remains, (all of which relate to household ornament or 
convenience,) from the foundations of walls which have ex- 
hibited themselves, and the traces of a tessellated pavement 
liscovered on the spot, that a Roman villa once covered the 
sie of the intended malt-house; a residence (as may be in- 
ered from the beauty of the fragments) characterized by the 
tenements of luxury, and the eiegancies of tasie. The pat. 

ol. 55, 4C terns, 
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terns, figures, and decorations, on the specimens of figer pol. 
tery, (usually denominated Samain, but probably the prodyc. 
tion of a British manufactory,) display rich invention, eXquie 
site grace, just design, and strong expression ; and prove that 
the arts in Britain must have been in a high state of culture 
at the time when these different articles were formed, The 
afford a general illustration of the account given by Tacitus, 
of the civilization and refinement introduced by Agricol 
amongst our countrymen so early as the latter end of the firs 
century of the Ciristian @ra; and evince that Bath might 
justly Jay claim, .1700 years ago, to the same character of p 
gance and taste by which it is at present distinguished, M;, 
Cranch’s collection is, upon the whole, exceedingly interesting, 
and well deserves to be deposited in that repertory of Bath 
Antiquities, which the corporation of that city, with equal jj. 
berali' y and good sense, have established, for the preservatioy 
of these memorials of its ancient splendour ; and for the gr 
tification of a laudable and improving curiosity among its 
modern visitors and present inhabitants. 


SHERIFFS. 


T appears singular that the crown should nominate the she- 
riffs of every county in the kingdom, and not thoseof 
Middlesex—the reason may be thus briefly stated :—The union 
of the shrivalty or sheriffwick of London and Middlesex took 
place in the reign of Henry the First. Middlesex was at that 
tine covered with woods, und the perpetrators of crimes in 
the city were accustomed to escape into them, and thas avoid 
punishmeut. It was therefore determined to extend the'jurs 
diction of the city over that of the county. The charter by 
which this power was conveyed by the crown is in the follow 
ing words :— Know ye tha: L have granted to my citizensof 
London to hold Middlesex to farm for three hundred pounds 
upon ace sunt to them and their heirs, so that the said citizens 
shall place as sheriff whom they will of themselves.” This 
fee-farm rent has long since been sold or given away by the 
crown, and is vow the private property of Sir William Rush, 
bart to whom it is paid yearly by the sherifis. In the time ol 
Alfred, all sheritis were elected by the people in their respective 
counties, and so continued until the reiga of Edward the Se 
cond, when the right was taken from the people, and vested in 
the chanccllor, treasurer, and judges. 
This office is distinguished by its high importance, ands 
filled in the country by gentleme n of the greatest fortune and 
respectability, and the service of it is attended with considera- 
able expence. 


POETRY. 
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For the WeexLty ENTERTAINER. 


th the Death of Miss Mary Channing, of Mintern Magna, who died the 


ist of April, 1815, aged 26 Years, 


| Std means this burst of woe from that sad bel] ? 
Surely [ hear a more than solemn sound: 
With more than wonted awe it strikes its knell, 

And flings a gloom of sorrow all around. 


Too sure its tidings speak no common doom; 
Youth, beauty, sweetness, in fair virtue’s form, 
Calls now untimely for the op’ning tomb, 
Calm in herself amidst the bursting storm. 


Now droops the lily on the bed of earth; 

A fairer flower has death’s chill blast destroy’d; 
Venture not thou to put thy blossoms torth, 

Save that to deck her grave thou art employ’d, 


Know thou, vain rose! howe’er thou art approv’d, 
Lovelier than new-blown roses was the maid, 

Who from this world of sorrow is remov’d, 
Toclimes unchanging, where she ne’er can fade, 


What tho’ we all a common loss deph re? 

E’en Roman sires would such a laughter prize; 
Think not the child of duty is no mure, 

Earth’s boast is but transplanted to the skies, 


Pure as unsullied snow, her sputless mind 
Led her unerring thro’ the path of truth ; 

Fair virtue deck’d her with each grace entwin’d, 
And age learo’d wisdom from the lips of youth. 


Sweet mercy was the inmate of her breast, 
While meekest modesty each look inspir’d; 

Faith and celestial love each tear repress’d, 
And at death’s call she in a smile expir’d. 


Matur’d for Heaven, by pious converse led, 
No other scenes than those of bliss she knew; 
Hope, with broad plumes, surrounds her dy ing bed, 
And seraphs caught her spirit «s it tlew. 








On the present beautiful Appearance of Spring. 


H Wond’rous Power! we see thee now 
In every bud and bending bough ; 
Thy praise resounds thro’ all the grove 
In songs of joy, in songs of love. 


Of such who ask, if God can bei 
I ask, how blooms thx blossom’d tree ? 
Or, how the op’ning, damask rose 

Its perfume o’er the garden throws? 
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Each fertile moment teems anew 

With added !ife, and beauty too ; 
Blessings now swell the womb of earth, 
With millions pregnant a a birth. 


Wi 


The seed now shoots above the soil, 
The rustic’s sweet reward of toil; 
Who, smiling, counts his promis’d gain, 
The harvest of his rip’ning grain. 


Forget not, man, amidst thy joy, 

° "The Pow’r that gives, and can destroy ; 
But pay, with constant rectitude, 
The debt immense of gratitude, 


Oh! let thy orisons be borne 

Upon the dewy wings of morn! 
And, as the landscapes fade from sight, = 
Oh! praise him with the coming night. 


———S— 
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BY LORD BYRON, 


TS harp the monarch minstrel swept, -_ 
The king of men—the lov’d of Heav’n— 
Which music hallow’d while she wept 
O’er tones her heart ot hearts had giv’n— 
Redoubled be her tears—its chords are riv’n! 
[t suften’d men of iron mould, 
It gave them virtues not their own; 
No ear so duil—no soul so cold 
Uhat felt not—fir’d not to the tone, } 
? Jill David’s lyre grew mightier than his throne! } 


It told the triumphs of our king— pat 
It wafted glery to our God— I 
It made our gladden’d vallies ring— iy 

The cedars bow—the mountains nod— Tw 
Its sound aspir’d to Heaven, and there abode. Jon 
Since then—tho’ heard on earth no more— } 


Devotion, and her daughter love, 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 

To sounds that seem as from above whe 

In dreams that day’s broad light cannot remove. 
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ON WOMAN.—TO MARY, ot 
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Ci'rom the Freach.]} on 
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OW hard, alas! is woman’s fate ‘ i 

Oh how deceitful are the men! Its 
Preiending love, they cover hate; Ir 
And under flattery hide disdain. ate 

. \ 

But woman vainly thinks that she ¢ 
The greatest flatterer may believe: Tal 
From tears how many would be free sui 
If they more caution would receive. bic 


Love gently flatters over flowers, 
W hile Hyinen walks o’er many a thorn; 
How great, alas! are ‘attery’s powers, 
Exposing woman thus to scorn | 


Excter, May, 1815, A.W, 








